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the motives that have entered into the building of the empire, in order 
to show that it is not a creation of force and fraud, but an achievement 
bom of varied motives, many of them of unquestioned nobility ; and that 
it confers tangible benefits upon the workingmen as vi^ell as upon the 
richer classes of England, upon the non-British elements that are em- 
braced within the empire as well as upon Englishmen. 

A. C. C. 

George the Third and Charles Fox : the concluding part of the American 
revolution. By the Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
Bart., O. M. Volume II. (New York and London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Company, 1914. 433 p. $2.25 net) 

The volume maintains the high standard of scholarship and of literary 
ability of those which preceded it. Readers will search in vain for a 
history of the American revolution which will equal this work of Sir 
George Trevelyan in sustaining interest or one from which a better per- 
spective of the civil war between Great Britain and her colonies can be 
obtained. The interpretation is governed throughout by an imperial 
viewpoint rather than by the usual narrow colonial outlook. 

This volume covers the period of the closing years of the war. The 
principal military events described in detail are connected with the 
southern campaign which ended in the surrender of Cornwallis. In 
spite of a few minor errors the narrative is most satisfactory both in its 
treatment of military affairs and in its description of economic and 
social conditions. Great praise is given to General Greene, though the 
final estimate is that he was not ' ' a general of the first order. ' ' In this 
part of his story the author is particularly happy in his account of the 
partisan warfare; he deserves credit for not having exaggerated its 
cruelties. 

Sir George is at his best, however, in his discussion of British politics 
during the period, in spite of a very noticeable partiality for old whigs. 
He has studied his contemporary sources so carefully and thoroughly 
that the politicians of the circle of George III have become intimate 
acquaintances, whose portraits he depicts with rare literary skill. He 
understands the conditions of the time and realizes fully that the policies 
of the cabinet "were settled for it by an inner Cabinet of Bedfords, sit- 
ting over their burgundy in Lord Sandwich's parlour." Some of the 
pictures of these worthies are most excellent. Here is an example. 
"Throughout the American war, and the seven years that preceded it, 
Rigby was a power of the first order in Parliament. With the skill of a 
bom actor he made himself up for the part of an independent English 
gentleman of the old school, — a conspicuous and most characteristic 
figure in his close-buttoned suit of purple cloth, unrelieved by lace or 
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embroidery, with his siword thrust carelessly through his pocket. He 
showed a bluff and resolute visage, with a complexion, ripened by the 
pick of fifty vintages, which matched the colour of his costume, and had 
earned him an ironical compliment from the pen of Junius. ' ' The treat- 
ment of British politics is by no means confined to the parties in parlia- 
ment. A considerable part of the volume is devoted to an analysis of 
the social and economic conditions in Great Britain with an attempt to 
show their effect upon political opinion. 

From the foregoing account it will be seen that the figures of George 
III and Charles Fox, whose relations have provided the title for the 
work, are greatly subordinated to events and their environment. There 
are scattered throughout the volume a sufficient number of notices of 
these two men to justify the title but they scarcely loom larger than 
many of their contemporaries. 

Like the other volumes of the series footnotes are conspicuous by their 
absence, but the confidence which the writer inspires by the fulness of 
his details compensates in the mind of even the most exacting student 
for this neglect of external proofs of profound scholarship. 

C. W. A. 

Narrative of Johann Carl Buettner in the American revolution [Heart- 
man's historical series, no. 1.] (New York: Chas. Fred. 
Heartman, 1914. 69 p. $2.50) 
This translation of the narrative of Johann Carl Buettner is valuable 
to the student of the American revolution for its picture of social con- 
ditions in Europe during that period, its account of the temptations that 
drew ignorant foreigners to ship for America with greedy sea captains, 
its picture of the fearful condition on transport ships, and finally as a 
detailed account of the experience of an indentured servant in America 
during those troubled times. Buettner was bom in Germany. At an 
early age he was apprenticed to learn ' ' to trim beards and other accom- 
plishments of the surgical skill. ' ' He hoped that this trade would en- 
able him to go into the wide world to America or the West Indies. 
Having learned his art he wandered far in Europe suffering many 
strange mishaps, not the least of which was being arrested in Prague 
because he was in the company of some runaway soldiers. He piously 
saw in this the justice "meted out to me by God's providence for my 
passion for card playing." Escaping from this detention he went to 
Hamburg where pretended countrymen urged him to go to the West 
Indies, and persuaded him to accompany them to Amsterdam where he 
was introduced to many young men and women wishing to go to Amer- 
ica in search of a fortune. Some "shippers of human freight" took 
them in charge, and Buettner was induced to indenture himself for 



